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HONDURAS. 

PUERTO  CORTES. 

By  Consul  Walter  F.  Boyle,  January  13. 

Commercially  speaking,  the  Puerto  Cortes  consular  district  may 
be  said  to  embrace  only  that  part  of  Honduras  whose  commerce  flows 
through  Puerto  Cortes  and  its  subport  of  Omoa,  about  8  miles  across 
the  Bay  of  Cortes.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  geographical  area 
of  the  district  is  tapped  by  the  Tela  Eailroad,  and  the  exports  and 
imports  of  that  section  form  part  of  the  business  of  the  port  of  Tela 
and  are  included  Avith  the  reports  from  the  Ceiba  consulate. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  trade  of  this  district  is  Avith  the  United  States.  The 
quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  declared  exports  to  the  United 
States  for  1915  and  1916  were  as  follows : 


Aidclcs. 

1915 

1916 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

A'alue. 

Bananas 

Coconuts 

CofTee 

Copra 

bunches.. 

number.. 

pounds.. 

do 

3,525,500 
125,500 
569,588 

$1,375,391 

1,933 

55,440 

2,384,577 
66,083 

388, 784 
74,064 

$905,583 
6,181 
42,343 
6,328 
93, 795 

10,000 
15,683 

Deerskins 

poimds-. 

tons.. 

40,892 

59, 388 

2,025 

368,676 

40,514 

35,430 

17,833 
54,392 

Hides 

Rubber,  crude .' 

pounds.. 

do 

448,690 
13,042 
16,023 

79, 769 
4,834 
3,561 

13,905 

107,473 
14, 180 

Sarsaparilla  (root) 

All  other  articles 

do.... 

8,837 
3,930 



Total 

1, 560, 516 

1,260,881 

It  maj'  safely  be  estimated  that  the  above  table  represents  over  05 
per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  the  district,  the  only  other  export  of 
note  being  that  of  cattle  to  Belize,  which  does  not  exceed  $20,000  per 
annum.  It  is  also  safe  to  say  that  90  per  cent  of  the  imports  into  the 
district  come  from  the  United  States. 


Banana  Shipments. 

Banana  exports  are  most  important. 
191C  were  as  follows: 


Shipments  during  1915  and 


1915 


Bunches.      Value 


1916 


Bunches.     Value, 


Truit  from  Omoa  (Cuyamel  Fruit  Co.) 

Fniit  from  mouth  of  Ulua  River 

Fruit  from  Puerto  Cortes  (from  line  of  National  Railroad). . 

Total 


1,846,500 
997,000 
682,000 


$587,015 
494. 7(W 
293,008 


1,951,348 

80,000 

353, 229 


$712,197 
34,012 
159, 374 


3,525,500 


1,375,391 


2,384,577   905,583 
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From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Cuyaniel  Fruit  Co. 
showed  a  healthy  increase  in  its  shipments  from  Omoa,  notwithstand- 
ing a  serious  blow  down  during  the  year.  This  American  corporation 
is  well  equipped,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  shipments  from  this 
source  will  increase  from  year  to  year. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  steamers  of  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  that  formerly  loaded  fruit  off  the  bar  of  Ulua  Eiver  discontinued 
this  procedure  and  began  loading  at  the  port  of  Tela,  the  completion 
of  the  Tela  Railroad  to  the  Ulua  River  making  it  possible  to  handle 
the  fruit  to  better  advantage  by  means  of  the  port  facilities  at  Tela. 
This  caused  the  transfer  of  a  considerable  volume  of  exports  from 
the  returns  of  the  Puerto  Cortes  district  to  the  Ceiba  district. 

The  Chamelecon  Steamship  Co.,  the  only  company  taking  fruit 
from  the  line  of  the  National  Railroad,  closed  its  offices  early  in  the 
year  and  withdrew  from  the  field,  and  for  8  months  the  National 
Railroad  did  not  haul  a  single  stem  of  bananas.  Finally,  after  con- 
cessions from  the  Government  of  Honduras  in  the  form  of  a  half  rate 
for  freight,  free  wharfage,  and  freedom  from  export  duties,  the 
Cuyamel  Fruit  Co.  agreed  to  take  fruit  from  the  railroad  to  the  ex- 
tent of  completing  the  cargoes  taken  on  at  Omoa  from  its  own  plan- 
tations. 

This  arrangement  has  relieved  the  situation  somewhat, '  but  the 
future  is  uncertain  and  planters  have  become  discouraged  and  have 
slackened  efforts  to  improve  their  plantations.  This  is  unfortunate, 
because  business  prosperity  in  the  district  depends  chiefly  on  the 
banana  trade  among  these  independent  growers  along  the  line  of  the 
National  Railroad.  Cuyamel  shipments  affect  general  prosperit}^'  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  the  gain  or  loss  is  chiefly  felt  by  the  operating- 
company  and  only  indirectly  by  local  interests. 

Banana  Cultivation. 

During  1916  the  banana  industry  suffered  many  reverses,  with 
resultant  unsatisfactory  business  conditions.  The  "  chapulin,"  or 
locust  plague,  continued  unabated  and  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of 
fruit  as  Avell  as  many  other  crops.  There  were  several  bad  blow 
downs  at  various  places  in  the  district  and  a  long  series  of  floods 
which  retarded  for  several  months  the  fertile  banana-producing  ter- 
ritory along  the  Ulua  and  Chamelecon  Rivers.  Short  periods  of 
overfloAv  do  not  affect  the  banana  crop;  on  the  contrary  the  silt 
brought  down  by  the  flood  improves  the  soil,  but  long  and  continued 
periods  of  overflow  damage  the  plants  and  retard  production  for 
many  months. 

The  cultivation  of  the  banana  is  simple.  The  land  is  cleared  by  fell- 
ing the  big  trees  and  burning  the  underbrush,  then  the  bananas  are 
planted  and  subjected  to  a  semiannual  cleaning  and  pruning  with  the 
big  sword-like  knife  known  as  a  machete.  "There  is  no  plowing, 
harrowing,  or  laying  by  of  the  crop,  the  stumps  and  trunks  of  the 
felled  trees  are  not  removed  from  the  land,  and  in  a  few  years  decay 
and  thus  return  to  the  soil  much  needed  humus  required  by  the 
banana  plant. 

The  real  problem  is  that  of  rapid  transportation  and  distribution 
which  requires  a  system  of  railroad  and  tram  lines  in  Honduras, 
termmal  facilities,  steamship  lines,  and  a  marketing  organization  in 
the  United  States  all  working  together.     Cuttings  are  ordered  by 
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telegraph  and  must  be  accomplished  in  from  2.1:  to  36  hours,  and 
once  the  fruit  is  cut  every  handling  follows  in  quick  succession  day 
or  night. 

The  banana  bunch  or  stem  is  divided  into  "  hands,''  and  the  indi- 
vidual bananas  growing  on  the  hands  are  known  as  fingers.     The 
standard  or  payable  bunch  is  the  one  of  nine  hands  or  over.     Many 
short-hand  bunches  go  to  waste  annually. 
Cattle — Fustic — Other  Industries. 

Cattle  shipments  averaging  about  two  carloads  weekly  are  made 
from  the  line  of  the  National  Eailroad  to  the  British  colony  of 
Belize,  Avater  transportation  being  by  means  of  gasoline-powered 
schooners.  A  Mexican  company  attempted  to  revive  the  business  of 
exporting  cattle  to  Cuba,  Avhich  was  once  a  considerable  business 
from  Puerto  Cortez,  but  after  one  shipment  of  700  head  the  results 
were  so  far  below  expectations  that  the  business  w^^is  abandoned. 

Coffee  prothiction  is  small,  with  but  little  prospect  of  increasing. 
This  is  due  to  the  high  cost  and  scarcity  of  labor  at  coffee-picking 
seasons.  An  American  owning  a  large  coffee  plantation  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  district  stated  that  he  was  unable  to  gather  over 
half  of  his  last  coffee  crop  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor. 

The  scarcity  of  dyQS  made  possible  the  revival  of  fustic  shipments, 
an  almost  forgotten  industry.  The  National  Eailroad  conceded  a 
reduced  freight  rate  to  this  new  enterprise  in  order  to  aid  it  to 
overcome  adverse  ocean  freight  rates,  said  freight  rates  being  high 
because  it  was  necessary  to  make  shipments  by  the  regular  line  pas- 
senger steamers  at  the  rates  charged  for  that  class  of  service  instead 
of  tramp  steamships  or  sailing  vessels.  The  continued  shipment  of 
fustic  after  the  development  of  the  aniline-dye  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  this  district  are  mostl}'  of  a  pub- 
lic-utility nature.  San  Pedro  Sula  has  two  ice  plants  and  a  hydro- 
electric plant  furnishing  light  and  powder,  and  Cuyamel  also  has  ice 
and  electric  plants.  The  brewery  in  San  Pedro  Sula  at  present  buys 
its  hops  from  the  United  States  but  expresses  a  strong  preference 
for  the  Austrian  product.  There  are  several  small  distilleries  that 
distill  aguardiente  from  sugar  cane  under  a  Government  contn-.ct, 
the  Government  having  a  monopoly  of  this  article. 

An  unusual  feature  in  this  district  is  the  large  consumption  of 
lumber  sawed  from  the  native  woods. 

At  Puerto  Cortes  there  is  a  new  plant  for  the  production  of  kiln- 
dried  copra  and  for  drying  other  products,  such  as  ginger  and 
bananas. 

Most  articles  of  food,  wear,  and  general  use  in  the  district  are 
imported.  P'resh  meats,  eggs,  a  few  vegetables,  and  tropical  fruits 
are  produced  locally,  and  the  yucca,  plantain,  and  beans  of  local 
production  form  important  elements  in  the  food  of  the  laboring- 
classes.  Not  enough  corn  for  local  use  is  produced.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  prevalent  method  of  cultivation  without  plows  or 
cultivators  requires  that  each  crop  be  grown  on  newly  cleared  land, 
the  high  cost  of  local  production  can  readily  be  understood. 
Trade  Factors. 

In  considering  the  trade  of  the  Puerto  Cortes  district  the  value  of 
the  exports  can  not  be  checked  against  the  imports  for  striking  a 
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true  balance  of  trade,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  territory  around 
Santa  Rosa,  in  the  Tegucigalpa  district,  there  is  a  vast  tobacco- 
growing  and  manufacturing  district  and  also  a  considerable  cat- 
tle industry,  which  finds  its  outlet  in  Guatemala  and  Salvador. 
Although  this  region  sends  but  few  of  its  products  to  this  consular 
district,  it  imports  the  bulk  of  its  supplies  through  this  port,  thus 
giving  rise  to  a  considerable  commerce  which  is  j)aid  for  in  money 
instead  of  goods. 

Trade  with  the  United  States  is  firmly  established  in  this  district 
in  practically  every  line.  One  cause  of  this  favorable  position  is  the 
fast  and  frequent  transportation  service  and  the  possibility  of  having 
orders  filled  in  two  weelis  from  the  United  States  as  compared  with 
six  weeks  to  two  months  from  Europe.  The  parcel  post  with  the 
United  States  is  also  a  factor  for  trade  in  light  articles. 

There  is  a  large  American  colony,  including  American  corporation 
employees,  merchants,  planters,  and  promoters.  These  people  de- 
mand American  goods,  and  have  thus  helped  to  build  up  trade  with 
the  United  States. 

American  traveling  salesmen  visit  the  coast  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals,  and  local  business  houses  all  have  long-established  relations 
with  houses  in  the  United  States  that  repersent  them  as  commission 
brokers,  buying  and  selling  agents,  and  freight  forwarders. 

Some  American  houses  that  have  a  regular  trade  in  certain  meri- 
torious articles  do  not  sell  direct,  but  deal  through  the  large  export- 
ing houses  that  maintain  a  corps  of  traveling  men.  These  houses 
often  send  out  traveling  men  who  do  not  take  orders  or  solicit  busi- 
ness. They  are  generally  men  of  a  superior  intelligence  and  per- 
sonality, and  confine  their  work  to  thanking  the  various  business 
houses  for  their  past  patronage  and  assuring  them  of  a  continuance 
of  the  high  quality  of  their  goods.  They  also  make  reports  on 
market  conditions  and  possible  competition.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
note  that  several  traveling  salesmen  who  formerly  represented  Euro- 
pean houses  in  this  district  are  now  representing  American  houses 
and  actively  pushing  their  trade. 

American  Crackers,  Candies,  and  Other  Goods. 

There  is  a  well-grounded  complaint  that  American  candies  and 
crackers  will  not  keep  dry  and  hard,  as  do  those  from  other  countries. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  is  because  American  manufacturers  do  not  use 
adulterants. 

Certain  factories  in  near-by  ports  of  the  United  States  sell  crackers 
in  bulk,  just  as  in  domestic  trade.  The  result  is  that  these  goods 
soon  become  stale  in  this  moist  tropical  climate  and  earn  a  bad  repu- 
tation for  American  crackers.  Crackers  packed  in  paraffin  paper  in 
individual  packages  keep  fairly  well,  and  can  be  used  advantageously 
by  those  houses  that  make  weekly  or  semimonthly  importations  from 
the  United  States,  but  the  hermetically  sealed  tin  is  the  best  guaranty 
of  a  uniformly  fresh  product. 

European  fine  candies  put  up  in  boxes  that  to  the  American  eye 
appear  crude  and  inartistic  are  popularly  regarded  as  being  more 
artistic  and  superior  to  the  American  article.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  overhanging  edges  and  waste  space  within  the 
box  makes  it  appear  to  be  50  per  cent  larger  than  the  American- 
packed  candy. 
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x\merican  mercerized  goods  are  popidar,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
they  are  of  such  superior  quality  that  the  customhouse  often  has  to 
call  in  experts  to  satisfy  itself  that  the  mercerized  cotton  is  not  really 

silk. 

The  United  States  monopolizes  the  business  of  ready-made  cloth- 
ing of  such  light-weight  goods  as  "palm  beach,"  "cool  cloth,"  white 
duck,  and  khaki ;  and,  although  the  duty  on  ready-made  clothing  is 
considerably  higher  than  on  goods  in  the  piece,  it  does  not  by  any 
means  act  as  a  serious  handicap. 

It  is  hard  to  find  shoes  of  any  other  makes  than  American. 

The  United  States  also  has  a  practical  monopoly  in  machinery, 
railway  equipment,  engines,  and  all  heavy  articles  of  steel. 

As  houses  in  this  district  always  issue  explicit  instructions  as  to 
how  their  shipments  are  to  be  packed,  there  is  little  excuse  for  bad 
packing. 
Foreign  Influence  in  the  District. 

The  business  of  the  district  is  practically  all  in  the  hands  of  for- 
eigners, American  influence  predominating. 

The  biggest  investments  are  those  of  the  great  American  fruit 
corporations,  owning  and  operating  their  own  plantations,  railroads, 
terminal  facilities,  docks,  and  steamship  lines,  and  housing  and  car- 
ing for  their  employees.  The  Cuyamel  Fruit  Co.  and  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  are  the  largest,  although  the  plant  of  the  latter  more  prop- 
erly conies  under  the  Ceiba  consular  jurisdiction.  These  companies, 
by  the  expenditure  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  may  be  said  to  have 
turned  a  wilderness  into  a  garden  within  a  span  of  six  or  seven  years. 

Several  large  American  commercial  houses  control  most  of  the 
commerce,  and  most  of  the  remaining  business  is  in  the  hands  of 
Germans,  Syrians,  Spaniards,  and  natives  of  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope.    The  few  public  utilities  are  owned  by  Americans. 

Although  the  native  Hondurans  do  not  figTire  largely  in  the  busi- 
ness of  tlie  district,  many  of  them  are  large  landholders,  planters, 
and  professional  men,  and  San  Pedro  Sula  boasts  a  large  population 
of  cultivated  and  well-to-do  natives. 
Financial  Conditions. 

There  ai'e  three  separate  banking  institutions  operating  here.  The 
one  which  does  most  of  the  banking  business  is  reckoned  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  the  branch  of  a  strong  American  financial  institu- 
tion and  the  other  two  have  American  affiliations. 

An  im])ortant  business  of  the  banks  is  that  of  buying  and  selling 
silver  and  exchange,  and  even  before  the  war  exchange  other  than 
on  the  United  States  expressed  in  dollars  was  of  but  infrequent 
demand. 

The  money  of  Honduras  is  the  silver  peso,  whicli  imder  normal  con- 
ditions circulates  at  approximately  its  bullion  value.  Bank  notes 
are  also  much  used.  The  peso  used  to  circulate  at  from  40  to  43 
cents,  but  the  coming  of  the  war  forced  the  value  down  as  low  as 
35  cents,  which  of  course  was  very  profitable  to  concerns  that  had 
made  contracts  and  paid  labor  in  pesos  at  normal  rates  and  sold  their 
products  in  the  United  States  for  gold. 

As  the  silver  market  began  to  reco\'er  and  the  peso  rose  even  beyond 
the  customary  40  to  43  cent  value,  the  Government  of  Honduras 
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placed  a  15  per  cent  tax  on  the  exportation  of  silver  money  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  it  in  the  country. 

This  tax  automatically  placed  the  Honduras  value  of  the  peso  15 
per  cent  below  the  New  York  value.  However,  the  price  of  silver 
finally  rose  to  the  point  that  it  Avas  even  profitable  to  pay  the  tax  and 
ship  the  silver,  and  several  large  shipments  were  made. 

The  Government  then  placed  a  positive  prohibition  on  the  ship- 
ment of  silver  money  out  of  the  country.  This  prohibition  is  still  in 
force,  and  the  peso  is  at  the  time  of  writing  worth  43  cents  in  the  local 
market,  while  the  value  in  New  York  is  53  cents. 

Under  present  conditions  it  often  happens  that  exchange  can  not 
be  bought  at  all,  and  as  the  merchant  is  unable  to  ship  his  money  he 
can  not  meet  obligations  that  he  has  the  money  to  cancel. 
Payments  in  Gold — Credits. 

The  steady  rise  in  the  value  of  silver  convinced  the  big  fruit 
companies  that  the  transaction  of  business  in  such  a  fluctuating 
medium  was  out  of  the  question,  and  accordingly,  as  contracts  were 
made  for  fruit  or  new  employees  taken  on,  gold  was  stipulated  as  the 
basis  of  pa3anent,  and  all  prices  in  commissaries  were  fixed  in  the 
same  medium.  As  it  stands  to-day  payments  are  made  in  gold  and 
immediate  exchange  made  into  silver  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange 
if  the  employee  wants  his  money  in  silver. 

Although  business  men  of  this  district  do  most  of  their  business 
with  the  United  States  and  are  accustomed  to  the  short  American 
credits,  they  favor  the  longer  European  credit.  This  can  be  readily 
understood  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  bank  rate  of  interest  is  10 
per  cent  and  that  money  is  worth  at  least  that  much,  so  that  carry- 
ing a  stock  of  goods  on  a  European  credit  of  from  G  to  8  per  cent 
while  investing  the  cash  in  hand  at  10  per  cent  is  very  profitable 
business,  to  say  nothing  of  a  credit  which  practically  means  that  the 
merchant  is  not  out  of  pocket  one  cent  beyond  the  interest  for  the 
goods  on  his  shelves. 

The  short  American  credit  works  Avell  in  the  banana  district,  be- 
cause the  banana  is  a  continuous  crop,  gathered  week  after  week, 
and  paid  for  in  cash.  With  an  annual  crop,  either  the  planter,  the 
retail  storekeeper,  the  wholesale  house,  the  local  bank,  the  foreign 
merchant,  or  the  foreign  bank  has  to  carry  the  cost  of  production 
and  supply  until  the  crop  is  marketed.  In  trade  with  Europe,  the 
foreign  bank  carries  the  credit  for  the  foreign  merchant,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  United  States  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  adopt 
this  system. 

One  or  two  local  business  houses,  as  a  matter  of  establishing  their 
credit,  always  discount  their  bills,  but  most  of  them  do  not  find  this 
advantageous. 
Railroad  Transportation. 

The  National  Railroad,  operated  directly  by  the  Government  of 
Honduras,  extends  from  deep-water  terminals  at  Puerto  Cortes  some 
5G  miles  into  the  interior,  terminating  at  Potrerillos.  This  railroad 
is  the  old  Interoceanic  Railroad,  projected  to  connect  the  Bay  of 
Cortes  and  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  but  never  completed. 

The  other  railroads  on  the  north  coast  of  Honduras  are  operated 
primarily  for  the  banana  business  of  the  holding  companies  and 
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only  handle  other  business  incidentally.  The  National  Kailroad  is 
the  only  road  traversing  an  independent  commercial  territory  and 
looking  for  support  from  industry  not  directly  under  its  own  control. 
Although  the  revenues  of  the  National  Railroad  are  chiefly  from 
banana  freights,  it  is  lacking  in  laterals  and  sidetracks  into  the  pro- 
ducing territory,  thus  confining  business  to  a  narrow  strip  along  the 
main  line. 

The  Cu3^amel  Fruit  Co.  operates  some  30  miles  or  more  of  standard- 
gage  main  line,  comparatively  new  and  well  equipped,  running  from 
the  port  of  Omoa,  with  its  dock  and  deep-water  terminals,  through 
the  plantations  of  the  company  and  terminating  at  the  disputed 
boundary  between  Honduras  and  Guatemala. 

The  railroads  of  this  district  all  burn  coal,  imported  at  great  cost 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  question  of  a  change  to  oil  fuel  is 
receiving  serious  consideration.  Hydroelectric  power  is  feasible,  but 
it  is  claimed  that  the  tonnage  and  mileage  will  not  at  present  war- 
rant the  investment  required. 

New  Route  to  Capital. 

An  American  company  has  for  some  time  been  at  work  on  a 
transportation  system  of  considerable  importance  and  has  constructed 
an  automobile  road  from  the  end  of  the  National  Railroad  to  Lake 
Yojoa,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles,  which  it  now  proposes  to  con- 
vert into  a  railway.  This  company  is  also  building  a  steamer  and 
lighters  for  navigating  the  lake,  another  30  miles  in  length,  to  con- 
nect with  a  roadway  which  the  Government  proposes  to  build  from 
the  capital  by  waj^  of  Coma5'agua  and  Siguatepeque,  of  which  a 
few  miles  out  from  the  capital  have  already  been  constructed. 

The  completion  of  this  project  will  make  it  possible  to  travel  by 
railway,  steamer,  and  automobile  from  Puerto  Cortes  to  Tegucigalpa 
in  a  day  and  a  half,  and  perhaps,  with  favorable  conditions  and 
an  accelerated  schedule,  within  the  limits  of  a  day.  This  trip  now 
takes  six  days'  journey  by  mule  back  over  almost  impassable  moun- 
tain trails. 

Although  Puerto  Cortes  is  the  Atlantic  gateway  to  the  capital, 
freight  is  never  billed  to  cross  the  mountain  trail,  and  only  an 
occasional  hardy  wayfarer  selects  this  route,  the  long  roundabout 
way  of  crossing  Guatemala  or  going  via  Panama  and  approaching 
Tegucigalpa  by  way  of  the  Pacific  port  of  Amapala  being  usually 
preferred  for  both  passengers  and  freight. 

Even  the  work  nov;  almost  completed,  that  is,  the  load  to  the  lake 
and  the  boat  across  it,  will  shorten  the  ride  to  the  capital  by  two 
daj^s  and  open  up  a  new  freight  route  for  supplying  tlie  Comayagua, 
Siguatepeque,  and  Santa  Barbara  sections. 

other  Transportation  Methods. 

An  American  comjiany  maintains  a  line  of  steamboats  on  the 
Ulua  River  formerly  pljang  from  Progreso  and  even  higher  points 
on  the  river  during  favorable  stages  of  the  water  to  its  mouth,  but 
since  the  completion  of  the  Tela  Railroad  to  landings  on  the  river 
trips  are  no  longer  made  to  the  river  bar. 

The  district  along  the  Ulua  and  Chamelecon  Rivers  forms. a  fertile 
banana  territory  into  which  the  Tela  Railroad  is  fast  building,  as 
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it  lias  been  found  that  the  double  steamboat  and  rail  haul  inA-olves 
a  heavy  charge  against  the  fruit. 

There  are  practicall}'  no  good  wagon  roads.  Around  the  town  of 
San  Pedro  Sula  a  few  roads  may  be  traveled  over  for  short  distances 
by  wheeled  vehicles,  but  most  cart  roads  consist  of  short  stretches 
of  a  fcAv  miles  leading  into  the  banana  plantations,  with  many  mud- 
holes  and  imbridged  streams  and  negotiable  only  by  oxcarts. 

Bananas  are  brought  to  the  railroad  by  traniAvays,  oxcarts,  or  on 
mideback.  The  experiment  of  using  motor  trucks  or  caterpillar  trac- 
tors that  might  cross  the  low-lying  banana  fields  and  take  fruit  from 
points  at  which  it  could  most  conveniently  be  grouped  has  not  been 
tried. 

Much  important  traffic  is  carried  on  by  means  of  pack  trains.  The 
tAvo  most  important  routes  are  from  San  Pedro  Sula  to  Santa  Rosa 
and  from  Villa  Nueva.  a  point  on  the  National  Eailroad  about  20 
miles  above  San  Pedro,  to  Santa  Barbara. 

"When  it  is  considered  that  the  trip  to  Santa  Rosa  requires  from 
8  to  10  days'  hard  ti-avel,  the  freight  rate  by  ])ack  train  is  remark- 
ably cheap,  being  about  IJ  cents  a  pound.  This  low  cost  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  mules  arc  fed  on  the  open  range, 
for  otherAvise  the  $3,50  for  a  200-pound  load  Avould  be  expended  for 
the  mere  maintenance  of  the  animal. 

Steamship  Lines  to  the  United  States. 

Puerto  Cortes  has  excellent  transportation  service  by  sea  to  the 
United  States.  The  United  Fruit  Co.  maintains  a  Aveekly  service  to 
NeAV  Orleans  by  way  of  Tela,  Puerto  Barrios,  and  Belize  and  a 
biAveekly  serA'ice  to  Ncav  York  b}'  Avay  of  the  same  ports  and  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  and  Santiago.  Cuba. 

These  steamers  are  specially  fitted  for  passenger  service  and  in- 
clude some  of  the  finest  vessels  sailing  in  the  American  Tropics. 
They  are  all  under  the  American  flag  and  sail  on  schedule. 

The  Cuyamel  Fruit  Co.  operates  steamers  betAveen  Puerto  Cortes, 
Omoa,  and  New  Orleans,  sailing  direct  and  making  the  passage  in 
three  daA's'  time.  They  carry  passengers,  but  are  operated  primarily 
for  the  company's  banana  business,  and  therefore  sail  at  irregular, 
though  frequent,  intervals,  averaging  about  two  trips  to  the  Aveek. 
As  they  sail  direct,  they  carry  the  greater  part  of  the  freight  and 
mails. 

There  is  no  steamship  service  to  Europe,  but  a  European  com- 
pany recently  had  a  representative  in  the  field  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  securing  sufficient  nonperishable  return  cargo  to  Avar- 
rant  the  establishment  of  a  steamship  line  calling  at  long  intervals 
at  most  of  the  Caribbean  ports  of  Central  America. 

Of  a  total  of  174  vessels  calling  at  Puerto  Cortes  during  191G,  82 
were  American,  75  Honduran,  15  Norwegian,  1  British,  and  1 
Mexican. 

Port  Facilities — Coastwise  Traffic. 

Puerto  Cortes  has  a  fine,  safe  harbor,  Avith  sufficient  Avater  to 
accommodate  large  ships.  It  is  Avell  protected  from  northers,  and 
the  oldest  residents  fail  to  record  a  time  Avhen  ships  could  not  dock. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  port  is  that  a  dock  scarcely  40  feet  in 
width  has  piling  on  one  side  driven  in  o  feet  of  Avater,  while  on  the 
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other  side  there  is  a  depth  of  30  feet.  So  precipitous  is  this  drop 
to  deep  Avater  that  it  is  possible  in.soine  places  to  make  a  ship  fast 
to  the  coconut  trees  that  line  the  beach. 

All  vessels,  both  great  and  small,  tie  directly  to  the  wharf,  which 
is  owned  and  managed  by  the  Government. 

There  is  considerable  coastwise  traffic  by  schooners,  most  of  which 
have  auxiliary  power  in  the  form  of  gasoline  engines.  These  schoon- 
ers ply  as  far  as  Puerto  Barrios  and  Belize. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  Caribbean  coast  of  Central  America  is 
the  total  absence  of  a  steamship  or  even  schooner  service  connecting 
the  various  ports.  Thus  a  traveler  to  Bluefields,  Nicaragua  or  a 
port  to  the  southward  must  travel  all  the  way  to  New  Orleans  in 
order  to  make  the  trip. 
Telegraph  and  Postal  Service. 

The  telegraph  lines  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government 
and  cover  the  country  quite  thoroughly.  In  a  country  where  most  of 
the  transportation  is  by  mule  back,  requiring  6  or  8  days  between 
important  points,  the  telegraph  is  much  resorted  to  for  business  that 
in  other  countries  would  be  transacted  by  mail. 

The  ]3rice  for  a  telegraph  message  is  very  low,  as  it  is  ])ossible  to 
send  a  five-word  message  anywhere  in  the  Republic  for  the  equivalent 
of  G  cents  United  States  currenc}'.  The  same  rate  holds  for  all  mes- 
sages. 

The  postal  service  suifers  from  a  lack  of  rapid  inland  transporta- 
tion. The  Government,  however,  supplements  the  railroad  service  by 
mules.  Between  the  head  of  the  National  Railroad  and  Tegucigalpa 
there  are  two  services,  one  by  messenger  on  foot  carrying  letter  mail 
only  and  another  slower  service  fo-r  heavier  mail  by  means  of  mules. 
A  man  on  foot  can  negotiate  the  mountain  trails  and  make  much 
better  time  than  a  man  mounted  on  mule  or  horse;  in  fact  in  some 
instances  messengers  huxo  traversed  this  route  to  the  capital  in  three 
days  on  foot. 

Resources  and  Future  Development  of  the  District. 

The  formation  of  a  strong  association  such  as  the  fruit-growers' 
associations  in  the  United  States  would  seem  to  be  the  only  hope  for 
small  independent  banana  growers,  but  even  the  most  optimistic  per- 
sons admit  that  there  is  little  hope  of  such  organization  here.  Conse- 
(juently  the  district  must  soon  develo])  other  crops  and  industries. 

A  meat-reducing  plant  for  the  production  of  extract  of  beef  and  by- 
products has  been  talked  of  l)ut  never  established.  Such  a  plant 
would  furnish  a  market  for  a  vast  number  of  under-sized  cattle  that 
at  present  find  no  takers. 

The  country  is  naturally  fitted  for  cattle  raising,  and  if  a  market 
were  once  established  would  restock  its  empty  ranges  and  open  up 
new  ones.  Unfortunately,  the  packing  plant  would  have  to  come 
first  and  remain  practically  idle  until  the  production  of  the  country 
was  increased,  for  it  is  quite  certain  the  production  would  not  be 
increased  until  the  packing  plant  was  an  actualit3^ 

The  waters  are  full  of  fish,  but  there  are  no  organized  fisheries,  and 
fish  is  a  rare  luxury  even  in  Puerto  Cortes. 

Sisal  hemp  is  produced  on  a  small  scale  in  the  interior,  and  woven 
by  the  natives  into  short  ropes  which  are  sold  extensively  on  the  coast. 
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For  the  more  arid  lands  of  the  interior  plains  this  would  probably 
be  a  paying  crop,  but  it  does  not  seem  sufficiently  prolific  for  the. 
rich  valleys  near  the  coast. 

Several  persons  have  planted  cacao  Avith  excellent  results. 

The  lowlands  between  the  Ulua  and  Chamelecon  Eivers  and  along 
their  margins  are  well  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  rice-growing  experiments  now  being  conducted  by 
one  or  two  enterprising  individuals  will  be  successful  and  give  the 
district  a  new  source  of  wealth. 

With  every  new  crop  comes  the  question  of  labor  and  equipment. 
iWith  the  single  exception  of  cacao  practically  every  new  crop  pro- 
posed requires  some  implement  of  cultivation  other  than  the  familiar 
machete.  The  laborer  must  be  trained  to  plow,  to  harrow,  to  culti- 
vate, or  to  handle  complicated  harvesting  machinery,  or  an  expensive 
plant  must  be  erected. 

Timber  and  Mineral  Resources. 

The  hardwoods  have  Ijeen  cut  away  from  the  neighborhood  of  all 
available  transportation,  but  there  are  still  immense  forests  of  as- 
sorted soft  woods  which  might  be  found  to  be  suitable  for  the  pulp 
mill. 

The  pine  trees  that  mark  the  interior  of  the  country  are  so  rich  in 
turpentine  and  resin  that  newlj^-felled  trees  will  not  float.  An 
American  corporation  has  imported  a  still  and  expects  soon  to  be  ex- 
porting turpentine  and  pine  products. 

The  corozo  nut  grows  wild  in  greatest  profusion,  but  as  yet  ex- 
periments in  the  profitable  gathering,  cracking,  and  extracting  the 
kernels  of  these  nuts  have  not  been  successful. 

There  is  hardly  a  stream  that  will  not  wash  a  little  gold,  but  no 
paying  and  productive  mines  have  been  opened  in  this  district. 
Shipments  of  antimony  ore  of  great  purity  have  been  made  from 
the  Yoro  and  Lake  Yojoa  sections  of  the  district,  but  transportation 
difficulties  have  retarded  the  development  of  the  mines. 

Several  oil  prospectors  have  recently  made  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  country,  and  a  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  development 
of  certain  territory,  but  active  drilling  has  not  been  begun  and  the 
presence  of  oil  is  still  an  uncertaint}'. 

During  the  last  few  months  a  number  of  Americans  have  visited 
the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  the  prospects  for  in>'est- 
ment  in  Honduras. 
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